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EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

I  hereby  create  a  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a  civilian  who  shall 
be  charged  with  the  executive  direction  of  the  committee. 

As  civilian  chairman  of  the  committee  I  appoint  Mr. 
George  Creel. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  authorized  each  to  detail  an 
officer  or  officers  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
April  14,  1917. 
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Reply  to  the  Pope's  Peace  Proposals  * 

August  27,  1917. 
To  His  Holiness  Benedictus  XV ^  Pope: 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of  Your  Holiness  to 
the  beUigerent  peoples,  dated  August  1,  1917,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  requests  me  to  transmit  the  following 
reply: 

Every  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened  by  this 
terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this  moving  appeal  of  His, 
Holiness  the  Pope,  must  feel  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  humane 
and  generous  motives  which  prompted  it,  and  must  fervently 
wish  that  we  might  take  the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively 
points  out.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  take  it  if  it  does  not  in 
fact  lead  to  the  goal  he  proposes.  Our  response  must  be  based 
upon  the  stern  facts  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere 
cessation  of  arms  he  desires;  it  is  a  stable  and  enduring  peace. 
This  agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with  again,  and  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  very  sober  judgment  what  will  insure  us 
against  it.  .  , 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium ,  and  that  then  there  be  a  general  con- 
donation, disarmament,  and  a  concert  of  nations 
Po^%posi^s  based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration;  that  by  a  similar  concert  free- 
dom of  the  seas  be  established;  and  that  the  territorial  claims 
of  Erance  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  Balkan 
States,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland,  be  left  to  such  concilia- 
tory adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in  the  new  temper  of 
such  a  peace,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  whose  political  fortunes  and  affiliations  will  be  in- 
volved. 
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It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can  be  successfully 

carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the  status  quo  ante  furnishes 

-,,  ,,  ^-  a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis  for  it.  The 
World  must  be  .  .  ^    ,  .  .  /,.  ,      .  •     ,        . 

freed  from  the       object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of 

menace  of  ^j^g  world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual  power 

vrenn&n  power  ,, 

of  a  vast  military  establishment  controlled  by 

an  irresponsible  Government  which,  having  secretly  planned  to 
dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry  the  plan  out  without 
regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty  or  the  long- 
established  practices  and  long-cherished  principles  of  inter- 
national action  and  honor;  which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war; 
deUvered  its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly;  stopped  at  no  barrier 
either  of  law  or  of  mercy;  swept  a  whole  continent  within  the 
tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of 
innocent  women  and  children  also  and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and 
now  stands  balked  but  not  defeated,  the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of 
the  world.  This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the 
ruthless  master  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
how  that  great  people  came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with 
temporary  zest  to  the  domination  of  its  purpose;  but  it  is  our 
business  to  see  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
no  longer  left  to  its  handhng. 

To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the  plan 
proposed  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength  and  a 
Pope's  proposals  renewal  of  its  poll c}^;  would  make  it  necessary  to 
create  a  permanent  hostile  combination  of  nations 
against  the  German  people,  who  are  its  instruments;  and  would  re- 
sult in  abandoning  the  new-born  Russia  to  the  intrigue,  the  mani- 
fold subtle  interference,  and  the  certain  counter-revolution  which 
would  be  attempted  by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the 
German  Government  has  of  late  accustomed  the  world.  Can 
peace  be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power  or  upon  any  woi»d  of 
honor  it  could  pledge  in  a  treaty  of  settlenient  and  accommodation? 

Responsible   statesmen   must   now   everywhere   see,   if  they 

_  ,  ,^  never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securely 
Peace  should  i-.-     i  •  .'    .l-  . 

rest  on  rights         upon  political  or  economic   restrictions  meant 

of  peoples  ^Q  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass 

others,  upon   vindictive   action    of   any  sort,    or  any  kind    of 
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revenge  or  deliberate  "njury.  The  American  people  have  i^'uffered 
intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, but  they  desire  n6  reprisal  upon  the  German  people,  who 
have  themselves  suffered  all  things  in  this  war,  which  they  did 
not  choose.  They  believe  that  peace  should  rest  upon  the 
rights  of  peoples,  not  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights  of 
peoples  great  or  small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to 
freedom  and  security  and  self-government  and  to  a  participation 
upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world,  the 
German  people  cf  course  included  if  they  will  accept  equality 
and  not  seek  domination. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this:  Is  it  based 
upon  the  faith  cf  all  the  peoples  involved  or  merely  upon  the 
word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  group  of  fr.ee  peoples,  on  the  other?  This  is  a 
test  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  the  test  which 
must  be  appHed. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  are  known  to 

the  whole  world,  to  every  people  to' whom  the  truth  has  been 

„_    ,    .  permitted  to  come.     They  do  not  need  to  be 

We  desire  no  ^  .  _^  ,  •  ,       , 

selfish  stated  again,      we  seek  no  material  advantage 

settlement  ^f  ^ny  kind.     We  believe  that  the  intolerable 

wrongs  done  'n  this  war  by  the  furious  and  brutal  power  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  ought  to  be  repaired,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  people — rather  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  both  of  those  that  are  weak  and  of  those 
that  are  strong.  Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of 
empires,  the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic 
leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient  and  in  the  end  worse  than  futile, 
no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  an  endur- 
ing peace.  That  must  be  based  upon  justice  and  fairness  and 
the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  German}' 
as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure,  unless  explicitly 

supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
the  word  of  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  theiii- 

present  German     selves  as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be 

justified  in  accepting.     Without  such  guarantees 
treaties  of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmaniMit,  covenants 
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to  set  up  arbitration  in  thg  place  of  force,  territorial  adjust- 
ments, reconstitution  of  small  nations,  if  made  with  the  German 
Government,  no  man,  no  nation  could  now  depend  on.  We 
must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purposes  of  the  great 
peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  God  grant  it  may  be  given 
soon  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all  peoples  every- 
where in  the  faith  of  nations  and  the  possibility  of  a  covenanted 

*   •  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Labor  and  the  War 

(Address  to  the  American  Federation  op  Labor,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
November  12,  1917) 

Mr.   President,   Delegates  of  the  -American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  and  a  real  honor  to  be  thus  ad- 
mitted to  your  public  counsels.  When  yoiir  executive  com- 
mittee paid  me  the  compliment  of  inviting  me  here,  I"  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this,  above 
all  other  times  in  our  history,  is  the  time  for  common  counsel, 
for  the  drawing  together  not  only  of  the  energies  but  of  the 
minds  of  the  Nation.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  disclosing  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
gathering  in  my  mind  during  the  last  momentous  months. 

I  am  introduced  to  you  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  put  the  thought  of  the 
office  into  the  background  and  regard  me  as  one 
£"toiT  *^^  "*  ^^  ^^^^  fellow  citizens  who  has  come  here  to  speak , 
not  the  words  of  authority,  but  the  words  of  coun- 
sel; the  words  which  men  should  speak  to  one  another  who  wish  to 
be  frank  in-  a  moment  more  critical  perhaps  than  the  history  of 
the  world  has  ever  yet  known;  a  moment  when  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  forget  himself,  to  forget  his  own  interests,  to  fill  himself 
with  the  nobility  of  a  great  national  and  world  conception,  and 
act  upon  a  new  platform  elevated  above  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  and  lifted  to  where  men  have  views  of  the  long  destiny  of 
mankind.  I  think  that  in  order  to  realize  just  what  this  moment 
of  counsel  is  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
just  how  this  war  came  about  and  just  what  it  is  for.  You 
can  explain  most  wars  very  simply,  but  the  explanation  of  this  is 
not  so  simple.  Its  roots  run  deep  into  all  the  obscure  soils  of 
history,  and  in  my  view  this  is  the  last  decisive  issue  between 
the  old  principles  of  power  and  the  new  principles   of  freedom. 
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The  war  was  started  by  Germany.     Her  authorities  deny 
that  they  started  it,  but  I  am  wilHng  to  let  the  statement  I  have 

just  made  await  the  verdict  of  history.  And  the 
War  started  by       thing  tliat  needs  to  be  explained  is  why  Germany 

started  the  war.  Remember  what  the  position  of 
Germany  in  the  world  was — as  enviable  a  position  as  any  nation 
has  ever  occupied.  The  whole  world  stood  at  admiration  of  her 
wonderful  intellectual  and  material  achievements.  All  the  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  world  went  to  school  to  her.  As  a  university 
man  I  have  been  surrounded  by  men  trained  in  Germany,  men^ 
who  had  resorted  to  Germany  because  nowhere  else  could  they 
get  such  thorough  and  searching  training,  particularly  in  the 
principles  of  science  and  the  principles  that  underUe  modern 
material  achievement.  Her  men  of  science  had  made  her  in- 
dustries perhaps  the  most  competent  industries  of  the  world, 
and  the  label  "Made  in  Germany"  was  a  guaranty  of  good 
workmanship  and  of  sound  material.  She  had  access  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  every  other  who  traded  in  those  mar- 
kets feared  Germany  because  of  her  effective  and  almost 
irresistible  competition.     She  had  a  "place  in  the  sun.'* 

Why  was  she  not  satisfied?     What  more  did  she  want?    There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  of  peace  that  she  did  ijot  already  have 

and  have  in  abundance.  We  boast  of  the  extra- 
Germany's  indus-  ordinary  pace  of  American  advancement.     We 

show  with  pride  the  statistics  of  the^  increase  of 
our  industries  and  of  the  population  of  our  cities.  Well,  those 
statistics  did  not  match  the  recent  statistics  of  Germany.  Her 
old  cities  took  on  youth,  grew  faster  than  any  American  citifes  ever 
grew.  Her  old  industries  opened  their  eyes  and  saw  a  new  world 
and  went  out  for  its'  conquest.  And  yet  the  authorities  of  Ger- 
many were  not  satisfied.  You  have  one  part  of  the  answer  to  thp 
question  why  she  was  not  satisfied  in  her  methods  of  competition. 
There  is  no  important  industry  in  Germany  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  laid  its  hands,  to  direct  it  and,  when  necessity 
arose,  control  it;  and  you  have  only  to  ask  any  man  whom  you 
meet  who  is  famihar  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  before 
the  war  in  the  matter  of  national  competition  to  find  out  the 
methods  of  competition  which  the  Geraian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  used  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Govern- 
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• 
ment  of  Germany.  You  will  find  that  they  were  the  same  sorts 
of  competition  that  we  have  tried  to  prevent  by  law  within  our 
own  borders.  If  they  could  not  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than 
we  could  sell  ours  at  a  profit  to  themselves  they  could  get  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government  which  made  it  possible  to  sell 
them  cheaper  anyhow,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  were 
thus  controlled  in  large  measure  by  the  German  Government 
itself. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  German  Government.     All  the 

while  there  was  lying  behind  its  thought  in  its  dreams  of  the 

future  a    political  control  which  would  enable 

fdhS'*^'^*^*^^*^  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^"  *°  dominate  the  labor  and  the 
industry  of  the  world.  They  were  not  content 
with  success  by  superior  achievement;  they  wanted  success  by 
authority.  I  suppose  very  few  of  you  have  thought  much  about 
the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  railway.  The  Berlin-Bagdad  railway  was 
constructed  in  order  to  run  the  threat  of  force  down  the  flank  of  the 
industrial  undertakings  of  half  a  dozen  other  countries;  so  that 
when  German  competition  came  in  it  would  not  be  resisted  too 
far,  because  there  was  always  the  possibiUty  of  getting  German 
armies  into  the  heart  of  that  country  quicker  than  any  other 
armies 'could  be  got  there. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Europe  now!  Germany  in  thrusting  upon 
us  again  and  again  the  discussion  of  peace  talks,  about  what? 
Talks  about  Belgium;  talks  about  Northern  France;  talks  about 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Well,  those  are  deeply  interesting  subjects  to 
us  and  to  them,  but  they  are  not  talking  about  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Take  the  map  and  look  at  it.  Germany  has  absolute 
control  of  Austria-Hungary,  practical  control  of  the  Balkan 
States,  control  of  Turkey,  control  of  Asia  Minor.  I  saw  a  map 
in  which  the  whole  thing  was  printed  in  appropriate  black  the 
other  day,  and  the  black  stretched  all  the  way  from  Hamburg  to 
Bagdad — the  bulk  of  German  power  inserted  into  the  heart  of 
the  world.  If  she  can  keep  that,  she  has  kept  all  that  her  dreams 
contemplated  when  the  war  began.  If  she  can  keep  that,  her 
power  can  disturb  the  world  as  long  as  she  keeps  it,  always  pro- 
vided— for  I  feel  bound  to  put  this  proviso  in — always  provided 
the  present  influences  that  control  the  German  Government 
continu6  to  control  it.     I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  cnn 
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get  into  the  hearts  of  Germans  and  find  as  fine  a  welcome  there 
as  it  can  find  in  any  other  hearts,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  does 
not  suit  the  plans  of  the  pan-Germans .  Power  cannot  be  used  with 
concentrated  force  against  free  peoples  if  It  is  used  by  free  people. 
You  know  how  many  intimations  come  to  us  from  one  of  the 
Central  Powers  that  it  is  more  anxious  for  peace  than  the  chief 
Central  Power;  and  you  know  that  it  means 

Insidious  peace      ^hat  the  people  in  that  Central  Power  know  that 
mtngues  . 

if  the  war  ends  as  it  stands  they  will  in  effect  them- 
selves be  vassals  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  their  popula- 
tions are  compounded  of  all  the  peoples  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish  in  their  pride 
and  proper  spirit  of  nationality  to  be  so  absorbed  and  dominated. 
Germany  is  determined  that  the  political  power  of  the  world 
shall  belong  to  her.  There  have  been  such  ambitions  before. 
They  have  been  in  part  realized,  but  never  before  have  those 
ambitions  been  based  upon  so  exact  arid  precise  and  scientific 
a  plan  of  domination. 

May  I  not  say  that  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  group  of 
persons  should  be  so  ill-informed  as  to  suppose,  as  some  groups 
in  Russia  apparently"  suppose,  that  any  reforms  planned  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  can  live  in  the  presence  of  a  Germany 
powerful  enough  to  undermine  or  overthrow  them  by  intrigue 
or  force?  Any  body  of  free  men  that  compounds  with  the 
present  German  Government  is  compounding  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion. But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  Any  man  in 
America  or  anywhere  else  that  supposes  that  the  free  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  world  can  continue  if  the  pan-German 
plan  is  achieved  and  German  power  fastened  upon  the  world  is 
as  fatuous  as  the  dreamers  in  Russia.  What  I  am  opposed  to 
is. not  the  feeling  of  the  pacifists,  but  their  stupidity.  My  heart 
is  with  them,  but  my  mind  has  a  contempt  for  them.  I  want 
peace,  but  I  know  how  to  get  it,  and  they  do  not. 

You  will  notice  that  I  sent  a  friend  of  mine,  Col.  House,  to 
Europe,  who  is  as  great  a  lover  of  peace  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
but  I  didn't  send  him  on  a  peace  mission  yet.  I  sent  him  to  take 
part  in  a  conference  as  to  how  the  war  was  to  be  won,  and  he 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  that  is  the  way  to  get  peace  if  you  want 
it  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
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All  of  tliis  is  a  preface  to  the  conference  that  I  have  referred 
to  with  regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  do.  If  we  are  true 
friends  of  freedom  of  our  own  or  anybody  else's, 
briicrelTed""^*  we  will  see  that  the  power  of  this  country  and 
the  productivity  of  this  'country  is  raised  to  its 
absolute  maximum,  and  that  absolutely  nobody  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  it.  When  I  say  that  nobody  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  I  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  be  prevented  by 
the  power  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  power  of  the  American 
spirit.  Our  duty,  if  we  are  to  do  this  great  thing  and  show 
America  to  be  what  we  believe  her  to  be — the  greatest  hope  and 
energy  of  the  world — is  to  stand  together  night  and  day  until  the 
job  is  finished. 

While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  we  must  see,  among  other 
things,  that  labor  is  free,  and  that  means  a  number  of  interesting 
things.  It  means  not  only  that  we  must  do 
be  free^"^*  *  what  we  have  declared  our  purpose  to  dcr,  see 
,  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered  more 

onerous  by  the  war,  but  also  that  we  shall  see  to  it  that  the  instru- 
mentalities by  which  the  conditions  of  labor  are  improved  are  not 
blocked  or  checked.  That  we  must  do.  That  has  been  the  matter 
about  which  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  conferring  from  time  to 
time  with  your  president,  Mr.  Gompers;  and  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  I  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  patriotic 
courage,  his  large  vision,  and  his  statesmanlike  sense  of  what 
has  to  be  done.  I  like  to  lay  my  mind  alongside  of  a  mind  that 
knows  how  to  pull  in  harness.  The  horses  that  kick  over  the 
traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  corral. 

Now,  to  stand  together  means  that  nobody  must  interrupt 
the  processes  of  our  energy  if  the  interruptioft  can  possibly  be 

^      ...  ^.  avoided  without  the  absolute  invasion  of  free- 

Conciliation  .     .  • 

must  rule  dom.     To  put  it  concretely,  that  means  this:' 

labor  disputes  Nobody  has  a  rightto  stop  the  processes  of  labor 
until  all  the  methods  of  conciliation  and  settlement  have  been 
exhausted.  And  I  might  as  well  say  right  here  that  I  am  not 
talking  to  you  alone.  You  sometimes  stop  the  courses  of  labor, 
but  there  are  others  who  do  the  same;  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
speaking,  not  from  my  own  experience  only,  but  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  when  I  say  that  you  are  reasonable  in  a  larger 
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number  of  cases  than  the  capitaHsts.  I  am  not  saying  these 
things  to  them  personally  yet,  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance; 
but  they  have  to  be  said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  in 
order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  come  down  to  business. 
Everybody  on  both  sides  has  now  got  to  transact  business,  and  a 
settlement  is  never  impossible  when  both  sides  want  to  do  the 
square  and  right  thing. 

Moreover,  a  settlement  is  always  hard  to  avoid  when  the 
parties  can  be  brought  face  to  face.     I  can  differ  from  a  man 

_         ,  much  more  radically  when  he  is  not  in  the  room 

Easy  when  ,        ^  ,        ,      .    .       i 

parties  are  than  I  can  when  he  is  m  the  room,  because  then 

brought  face  ^j^g  awkward  thing  is  he  can  come  back  at  me 

and  answer  what  I  say.  It  is  always  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  have  the  floor  entirely  to  himself.  Therefore,  we 
must  insist  in  every  instance  that  the  parties  come  into  each 
other's  presence  and  there  discuss  the  issues  between  them,  and 
not  separately  in  places  which  have  no  communication  with 
each  other.  I  always  like  to  remind  myself  of  a  delightful 
saying  of  an  Enghshman  of  the  past  generation,  Charles  Lamb. 
He  stuttered  a  little  bit,  and  once  when  he  was  with  a  group  of 
friends  he  spoke  very  harshly  of  some  man  who  was  not  present . 
One  of  his  friends  said:  ''Why,  Charles,  I  didn't  know  that  you 
knew  so  and  so."  "0-o-oh,"  he  said,  ''I-I  d-d-don't;  I-I  can't 
h-h-hate  a  m-m-manj-l  know^"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature,  of  very  pleasant  human  nature,  in  the  saying.  It  is 
hard  to  hate  a  man  you  know.  I  may  admit,  parenthetically, 
that  there  are  some  politicians  whose  methods  I  do  not  at  all 
believe  in,  but  they  are  jolly  good  fellows,  and  if  they  only  would 
not  talk  the  wrong  kind  of  politics  I  would  love  to  be  with  them. 
So  it  is  all  along  the  line,  in  serious  matters  and  things  less 
serious.  We  are  all  of  the  same  clay  and  spirit,  and  we  can  get 
•  ,  together  if  we  desire  to  get  together.     There- 

with mob  fore,  my  counsel  to  you  is  this:  Let  us  show 

^P^"*  ourselves   Americans   by   showing   that    we    do 

not  want  to  go  off  in  separate  camps  or  groups  by  ourselves,  but 
that  we  want  to  co-operate  with  all  other  classes  and  all  other 
groups  in  the  common  enterprise  which  is  to  release  the  spirits 
of  the  world  from  bondage.  I  would  be  willing  to  set  that  up 
as  the  final  test  of  an  American.     That  is  the  meaning  of  de- 
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mocracy.  I  havo  been  very  much  distressed,  my  fellow  eitizens, 
by  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  recently.  The  mob 
spirit  is  displaying  itself  here  and  there  in  this  countr};.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  what  some  men  are  saying,  but  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  take  their  punishment  into  their 
own  hands;  and  I  want  to  say  to  every  man  who  does  join  such 
a  mob  that  I  do  not  recognize  him  as  worthy  of  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  There  are  some  organizations  in  this 
country  whose  object  is  anarchy  and  the  destruction  of  law, 
but  I  would  not  meet  their  efforts  by  making  myself  partner  in 
destroying  the  law.  I  despise  and  hate  their  purposes  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  I  respect  the  ancient  processes  of  justice;  and  I 
would  be  too  proud  not  to  see  them  done  justice,  howeyer  wrong 
they  are. 

So  I  want  to  utter  my  earnest  protest  against  any  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  anywhere  or  in  any  cause.     Why, 
gentlemen,  look  what  it  means.    We  claim  to  be 

Must  obey  ^^ie  greatest  democratic  people  in  the  world,  and 

common  counsel  ^  n     .     c    li  ^u   4- 

democracy  means  first  of  all  that  we  can  govern 

ourselves.  If  our  men  have  not  self-control,  then  they  are  not  cap- 
able of  that  great  thing  which  we  call  democratic  government. 
A  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  is  not  the  right  man 
to  co-operate  in  any  formation  or  development  of  law  and  institu- 
tions, and  some  of  the  processes  by  whiq'h  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  is  carried  on  are  processes  that  come  very  near 
to  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands.  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  compare  it  with  what  I  have  just  beefi  speaking  of, 
but  I  want  you  to  see  that  they  are  mere  gradations  in  this 
manifestation  of  the  unwilUngness  to  co-6perate,  and  that  the 
fundamental  lesson  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  we  must  not 
only  take  common  counsel,  but  that  we  must  yield  to  and  obey 
common  counsel.  Not  all  of  the  instrumentalities  for  this  are 
at  hand.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  future  new  instru- 
mentalities may  be  organized  by  which  we  can  see  to  it  that 
various  things  that  are  now  going  on  ought  not  to  go  on.     There 

are  various  processes  of  the  dilution  of  labor  and 
Some  reforms        ^^^q  unnecessary  substitution  of  labor  and  the 

bidding  in  distant  markets]and  unfairly  upsetting 
the  whole  competition  of  labor  which  ought  not  to  go  on.   I  mean 
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now  on  the  part  jof  employers,  and  we  must  interject  into  this  some 
instrumentaUty  of  co-operation  by  which  the  fair  thipg  will  be 
done  all  around.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  such  instrumentalities 
may  be  devised,  but  whether  they  are  or  not,  we  must  use  those 
that  we  have  and  upon  every  occasion  where  it  is  necessary  have 
such  an  instrumentality  originated  upon  that  occasion. 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  reason  I  came  away  from  Washington 
is  that  I  sometimes  get  lonely  down  there.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  Washington  who  know  things  that  are  not  so,  and 
there  are  so  few  people  who  know  anything  about  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  thinking  about.  I  have  to  come 
away  and  get  reminded  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  have  to 
come  away  and  talk  to  men  who  are  up  against  the  real  thing* 
and  say  to  them,  "I  am  with  you  if  you  are  with  me."  And  the 
only  test  of  being  with  me  is  not  to  think  about  me  personally 
at  all,  but  merely  to  think  of  me  as  the  expression  for  the  time 
being  of  the  power  and  dignity  and  hope  of  the  United  States. 


A  Just  and  Generous  Peace 

(Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  4,  1917) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  last  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  you.  They  have  been  months  crowded  with  events 
of  immense  and  grave  significance  for  us.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  retail  or  even  to  summarize  those  events.  The  practical 
particulars  of  the  part  we  have  played  in  them  will  be  laid 
before  you  in  the  reports  of  the  executive  departments.  I  shall 
discuss  only  our  present  outlook  upon  these  vast  affairs,  our 
present  duties,  and  the  immediate  means  of  accomphshing  the 
objects  we  shall  hold  always  in  view. 

I  shall  not  go  back  to  debate  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  in- 
tolerable wrongs  done  and  planned  against  us  by  the  sinister 
masters  of  Germany  have  long  since  become  too  grossly  obvious 
and  odious  to  every  true  American  to  need  to  be  rehearsed.  But 
I  shall  ask  j^ou  to  consider  again  and  with  a  very  grave  scrutiny 
our  objectives  and  the  measures  by  which  we  mean  to  attain 
them;  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  here  in  this  place  is  action, 
and  our  action  must  move  straight  toward  definite  ends.  '  Our 
object  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  war;  and  we  shall  not  slacken  or 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  until  it  is  won.  But  it  is  worth 
while  asking  and  answering  the  question.  When  shall  we  con- 
sider the  war  won? 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  broach  this  funda- 
mental matter.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  American  people  know 
what  the  war  is  about  and  what  sort  of  an  out- 

The  Nation  come  they  will  regard  as  a  realization  of  their 

vuuted  in  spirit  .  *^  .         .        -.y     •  •      , 

purpose  in  it.    As  a  Nation  we  are  united  in  spirit 

and  intention.    I  pay  little  heed  to  those  who  tell  me  otherwise. 
I  hear  the  voices  of  dissent — who  does  not?     I  hear  the  criti- 
cism and  the  clamor  of  the  noisily  thoughtless  and  trouble-' 
some.  •  I  also  see  men  here  and  there  fling  themselves  in  im- 
potent disloyalty  against  the  calm,  indomitable  power  of  the 

15 
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Nation.  I  hear  men  debate  peace  who  understand  neither  its 
nature  nor  the  way  in  which  we  may  attain  it  with  upUfted 
eyes  and  unbroken  spirits.  But  I  know  that  none  of  these  speaks 
for  the  Nation.  They  do  not  touch  the  heart  of  anything. 
They  may  safely  be  left  to  strut  their  uneasy  hour  and  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  say  plainly  what  we  here  at  the  seat  of  action  consider  the 
war  to  be  for,  and  what  part  we  mean  to  play  in  the  settlement 
of  its  searching  issues.  We  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  American 
people»and  they  have  a  right  to  know  whether  their  purpose  is 
ours.  They  desire  peace  by  the  overcoming  of  evil^  by  the 
defeat  once  for  all  of  the  sinister  forces  that  interrupt  peace 
and  render  it  impossible,  and  they  wish  to  know  how  closely 
our  thought  runs  with  theirs  and  what  action  we  propose. 
They  are  impatient  with  those  who  desire  peace  by  any  sort 
of  compromise— deeply  and  indignantly  impatient — but  they 
will  be  equally  impatient  with  us  if  we  do  not  make  it  plain 
to  them  what  our  objectives  are  and  what  we  are  planning  for 
in  seeking  to  make  conquest  of  peace  by  arms» 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  two  things:  First, 
that  this  intolerable  thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany  have 

shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined 
musTbe  crushed    ^^^^'^S^^  ^^^^  force  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as 

the  German  power,  a  thing  without  conscience  or 
honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace,  must  be  crushed,  and 
if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut  out  from 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  nations;  and,  second,  that  when 
this  thing  and  its  power  are  indeed  defeated  and  the  time  comes 
that  we  can  discuss  peaceT— when  the  German  people  have 
spokesmen  whose  word  we  can  believe,  and  when  those  spokes- 
men are  ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept  the  common 
judgment  of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall  henceforth  be  the 
bases  of  law  and  of  covenant  for  the  life  of  the  world — we  shall 
be  willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  full  price  for  peace,  and  pay  it 
ungrudgingly.  We  know  whati  that  price  will  be.  It  jvill  be 
full,  impartial  justice — justice  done  at  every  point  and  to  every 
nation  that  the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our  enemies  as  well 
as  our  friends. 
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You  catch,  with  me,  the  voices  of  humanity  that  are  in  th'' 
air.  They  grow  daily  more  audible,  more  articulate,  more  per- 
The  world  wishes  ^^^^^ive,  and  they  come  from  the  hearts  of 
no  vindictive  men    everywhere.     They    insist    that    the    war 

settlement  ^YislW  not  end  in  vindictive  action  of  any  kind; 

that  no  nation  or  people  shall  be  robbed  or  punished  because 
the  irresponsible  rulers  of  a  single  country  have  themselves 
done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.  It  is  this  thought  that  has 
been  expressed  in  the  formula  "No  annexations,  no  contribu- 
tions, no  punitive  indemnities."  Just  because  this  crude 
formula  expresses  the  instinctive  judgment  as  to  right  of  plain 
men  ever3^where,  it  has  been  made  diligent  use  of  by  the  masters 
of  German  intrigue  to  lead  the  people  of  Russia  astray — and  the 
people  of  every  other  country  their  agents  could  reach — in  order 
that  a  premature  peace  might  be  brought  about  before  autocracy 
has  been  taught  its  final  and  convincing  lesson,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  put  in  control  of  their  own  destinies. 

But  the  fact  that  a  wrong  use  has  been  made  of  a  just  idea  is 
no  reason  why  a.  right  use  shDuld  not  be, made  of  it.     It  ought 

to  be  brought  under  the  patronage  of  its  real 
generous  peace       friends.     Let  it  be  said  again  that  autocracy 

must  first  be  shown  the  utter  futihty  of  its  claims 
to  power  or  leadership  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
apply  any  standard  of  justice  so  long  as  such  forces  are  unchecked 
and  undefeated  as  the  present  masters  of  Germany  command. 
Not  until  that  has  been  done  can  Right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and 
peacemaker  among  the  nations.  But  when  that  has  been  done 
— as,  God  willing,  it  assuredly  will  be — we  shall  at  last  be  free 
to  do  an  unprecedented  thing,  and  this  is  the  time  to  avow  our 
purpose  to  do  it.  We  shall  be  free  to  base  peace  on  generosity 
and  justice,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  selfish  claims  to  advantage 
even  on  the  part  of  the  victors. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Our  present  ^nd  imme- 
diate task  is  to  win  the  war,  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside 

from  it  until  it  is  accomplished.  Every  power 
the  war  ^^^  resource  v^e  possess,  whether  of  men,   of 

money,  or  materials,  's  being  devoted  and  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  until  it  is  achieved .  Those 
who  desire  to  brino;  peace  about  before  that  purpose  is  achieved 
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I  counsel  to  carry  their  advice  elsewhere.  We  will  not  entertain 
it.  We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won  only  when  the  German  people 
say  to  us,  through  properly  accredited  representatives,  that  they 
are  ready  to  agree  to  a  settlement  based  upon  justice  and  the 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers  have  done.  They  have 
done  a  wrong  to  Belgium  which  must  be  repaired.  They  have 
established  a  power  over  other  lands  and  peoples  than  their 
own — over  the  great  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  over  hitherto 
free  Balkan  States,  over  Turkey,  and  within  Asia — which  must 
be  relinquished. 

Germany's  success  by  skill,  by  industry,  by  knowledge,  bj^  en- 
terprise we  did  not  grudge  or  oppose,  but  admired,  rather.  She 
»_       ,  ,.  •     had  built  up  for  herself  a  real  empire  of  trade 

Belgium  and  and    influence,    secured   by  the  peace  of  the 

Northern  France  -^orld.  We  were  content  to  abide  the  rivalries 
of  manufacture,  science,  and  commerce  that  were  involved  for 
us  in  her  success,  and  stand  or  fall  as  we  had  or  did  not 
have  the  brains  and  the  initiative  to  surpass  her.  But  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  conspicuously  won  her  triumphs  of  peace 
she  threw  them  away  to  establish  in  their  stead  what  the  world 
will  no  longer  permit  to  be  established,  military  and  political 
domination  by  arms  by  which  to  oust  where  she  could  not  excel 
the  rivals  she  most  feared  and  hated.  The  peace  we  make  must 
remedy  that  wrong.  It  must  deliver  the  once  fair  lands  and 
happy  peoples  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  from  the  Prussian 
conquest  and  the  Prussian  menace,  but  it  must  alsa  deUver  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  and  the 
peoples  of  Turkey,  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  from  the  impu- 
dent and  alien  dominion  of  the  Prussian  military  and  commer- 
cial ^utocracy. 

We  owe  it,  however,  to  ourselves  to  say  that  we  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  impair  or  to  rearrange  tha  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
Problems  of  Pi^^-  ^^  i^  ^^  affair  of  ours  what  they  do 
Austria-Hmigary  with  their  own  life,  either  industrially  or  politi- 
and  the  Balkans     ^^jj^      ^r^  ^^  ^^^  purpose  or  desire  to  dictate 

to  them  in  any  way.  We  only  desire  to  see  that  their  affairs 
are  left  in  their  own  hands,  in  all  matters,  great  or  small.  We 
shall  hope  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  for  the  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  right  and  oppor- 
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tunity  to  make  their  own  lives  safe,  their  own  fortunes  secure 
against  oppression  or  injustice,  and  from  the  dictation  of  foreign 
courts  or  parties. 

And  our  attitude  and  purpose  with  regard  to  Germany  herself 
are  of  a  like  kind.  We  intend  no  wrong  against  the  German 
Empire,  no  interference  with  her  internal  affairs.  We  should 
deem  either  the  one  or  the  other  absolutely  unjustifiable,  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  principles  we  have  professed  to  live  by  and 
to  hold  most  sacred  throughout  our  life  as  a  nation. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  being  told  by  the  men  whom  they 

now  permit  to  deceive  them  and  to  act  as  their  masters,  that 

they  are  fighting  for  the  very  life  and  existence 

German  Qf  their  Empire,  a  war  of  desperate  self-defense 

people  deceived 

against  deliberate  aggression.     Nothing  could  be 

more  grossly  or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must  seek  by  the  utmost 
openness  and  candor  as  to  our  real  aims  to  convince  them  of  its 
falseness.  We  are  in  fact  fighting  for  their  emancipation  from 
fear,  along  with  our  own — from  the  fear  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of 
unjust  attack  by  neighbors  or  rivals  or  schemers  after  world 
empire.  No  one  is  threatening  the  existence  or  the  indepen- 
dence or  the  peaceful  enterprise  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  the  detriment  of  the  German 
people  is  this,  that  if  they  should  still,  after  the  war  is  over, 
continue  .to  be  obliged  to  live  under  ambitious 
of'GSma^pe'ipS'  ^^^  intriguing  masters  interested  to  disturb 
from  partnership  the  peace  of  the  world — men  or  classes  of  men 
of  nations  whom  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  could  not 

trust — it  might  be  impossible  to  admit  them  to  the  partner- 
ship of  nations  which  must  henceforth  guarantee  the  world's 
peace.  That  partnership  must  be  a  partnership  of  peoples, 
not  a  mere  partnership  of  governments.  It  might  be  impos- 
sible, also,  in  such  untoward  circumstances,  to  admit  Ger- 
many to  the  free  economic  intercourse  which  must  inevitably 
spring  out  of  the  other  partnerships  of  a  real  peace. 
But  there  would  be  no  aggression  in  that;  and  such  a  sitjiia- 
tion,  inevitable  because  of  distrust,  would  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  sooner  or  later  cure  itself,  by  processes  which  would 
assuredly  set  in. 

The  wrongs,  the  very  deer  wrongs,  committed  in  this  war 
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will  have  to  be  righted.     That  of  course.     But  they  c^innot 
and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commission  of 
Congress  of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies. 

Vienna  q;^jjg  world  will  not  permit  the  commission  of 

similar  wrongs  as  a  means  of  reparation  and  settlement.  States- 
men must  by  this  time  have  learned  that  the  opinion  of  the  world 
is  everywhere  wide  awake  and  fully  comprehends  the  issues 
involved.  No  representative  of  any  self-governed  nation  will 
dare  disregard  it  by  attempting  any  such  covenants  of  selfish- 
ness and  compromise  as  were  entered  into  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  thought  of  the  plain  people  here  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  world,  the  people  who  enjoy  no  privilege  and 
have  very  simple  and  unsophisticated  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  the  air  all  governments  must  henceforth  breathe  if 
they  would  live.  It  is  in  the  full  disclosing  light  of  that  thought 
that  all  policies  must  be  conceived  and  executed  in  this  midday 
hour  of  the  world's  life.  German  rulers  have  been  able  to  upset 
the  peace  of  the  world  only  because  the  German  people  were  not 
suffered  under  their  tutelage  to  share  the  comradeship  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  either  in  thought  or  in  purpose.  They 
were  allowed  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  which  might  be 
set  up  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  exercised  authority 
over  them.  Biit  the  congress  that  concludes  this  war  will  feel 
the  full  strength  of  the  tides  that  run  now  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  free  men  everywhere.  Its  conclusions  will  run 
with  those  tides. 

All  these  things  have  been  true  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 

stupendous  war;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  they  had 

,         been  made  plain  at  the  very  outset,  the  sym- 
Russian  people  ,  ,       .  ,•     i       t^       •  i 

poisoned  by  pathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  people 

falsehoods  might  have  been  once  for  all  enUsted  on  the 

side  of  thte  Allies,  suspicion  and  distrust  swept  away,  and  a  real 
and  lasting  union  of  purpose  effected.  Had  they  believed  these 
things  at  the  very  moment  of  their  revolution,  and  had  they 
been  confirmed  in  that  behef  since,  the  sad  reverses  which  have 
recently  marked  the  progress  of  their  affairs  toward  an  ordered 
and  stable  government  of  free  men  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  Russian  people  have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  same  false- 
hoods that  have  kept  the  German  people  in  the  dark,  and  the 
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poison  has  been.,  administered  by  the  very  same  hands.  The 
only  possible  antidote  is  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  uttered  too 
plainly  or  too  often. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  be  my 
duty  to  speak  these  declarations  of  purpose,  to  add  these  specific 
interpretations  to  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  sa3dng  to  the  Senate 
in  January.  Our  entrance  into  the  war  has  not  altered  our 
attitude  toward  the  settlement  that  must  come  when  it  is  over. 
When  I  said  in  January  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
entitled  not  only  to  free  pathways  upon  the  sea  but  also  to 
assured  and  unmolested  access  to  those  pathways  I  was  think- 
ing, and  I  am  tliinking  now,  not  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
nations  alone,  which  need  our  countenance  and  support,  but  also 
of  the  great  and  powerful  nations,  and  of  our  present  enemies 
as  well  as  our  present  associates  in  the  war.  I  was  thinking, 
and  am  thinking  now,  of  Austria  herself,  among  the  rest,  as  well 
as  of  Serbia  and  of  Poland.  Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can 
be  had  only  at  a  great  price.  We  are  seeking  permanent,  not 
temporary,  foundations  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  must  seek 
them  candidly  and  fearlessly.  As  alwaj^s.  the  right  will  prove 
to  be  the  expedient. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  to  push  this  great  war  of  freedom  and 
justice  to  its  righteous  conclusion?  We  must  clear  away  with  a 
thorough  hand  all  impediments  to  success,  and  we  must  make 
every  adjustment  of  law  that  will  facilitate  the  full  and  free  use 
of  our  whole  capacity  and  force  as  a  fighting  unit. 

One  very  embarrassing  obstacle  that  stands  in  our  way  is  that 
we  are  at  war  with  Germany  but  not  with  her  allies.  I  there- 
fore very  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
of  state  of  war  immediately  declare  the  United  States  in  a  state 
with  Austria-  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary.      Does  it  seem 

^"^^^^  strange  to  you  th^t  this  should  be  the  conclu- 

sion of  the  argument  I  have  just  addressed  to  you?  It  is  not. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  logic  of  what  I  have  said.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  for  the  time  being  not  her  own  mistress,  but  simply 
the  vassal  of  the  German  Government.  We  must  face  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  act  upon  them  without  sentiment  in  this  stern 
business.  The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not  acting 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  response  to  the  wishes  and  feelings 
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of  its  own  peoples,  but  as  the  instrument  of  another  nation. 
We  must  meet  its  force  with  our  own  and  regard  the  Central 
Powers  as  but  one„  The  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  in 
no  other  way.  The  same  logic  would  lead  also  to  a  declaration 
g  .^  of  war  against   Turkey  and  Bulgaria.     They 

Turkey  and  also  are  the  tools  of  Germany.     But  they  are 

Bulgaria  mere  tools,  and  do  not  yet  stand  in  the  direct 

path  of  our  necessary  action.  We  shall  go  wherever  the  necessi- 
ties of  this  war  carry  us,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go 
only  where  immediate  and  practical  considerations  lead  us  and 
not  heed  any  others. 

The  financial  and  military  measures  which  must  be  adopted 
will  suggest  themselves  as  the  war  and  its  undertakings  develop, 
but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  you  certain  other  acts 
of  legislation  which  seem  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  support  of 
the  war  and  for  the  release  of  our  whole  force  and  energy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  in  certain  particulars  the 
legislation  of  the  last  session  with  regard  to  alien  enemies; 
and  also  necessary,  I  believe,  to  create  a  very 
legislation  as  to  definite  and  particular  control  over  the  en- 
alien  enemies  trance  [and  departure  of  all  persons  into  and 
from  the  United  States.    • 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  defining  as  a  criminal  offense 
every  willful  violation  of  the  presidential  proclamations  relating 
to  alien  enemies  promulgated  under  section  4067  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  providing  appropriate  punishments;  and  women  as 
well  as  men  should  be  included  lifider  the  terms  of  the  acts  plac- 
ing restraints  upon  alien  enemies.  It  is  likely  that  as  time 
goes  on  many  alien  enemies  will  be  willing  to  be  fed  and  housed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  in  the  detention  camps,  and  it 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  have  suggested  to  con- 
fine offenders  among  them  in  penitentiaries  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions where  they  could  be  made  to  work  as  other  criminals  do. 

Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Congress  must  go 
further  in  authorizing  the  Government  to  set  limits  to  prices. 
Further  limita-  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  am  sorry  to 
tions  on  prices,  say,  has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  unrestrained 
®*^*  selfishness.     While  we  have  ehminated  profiteer- 

ing in  several  branches  of  industry  it  still  ^unp  impudently 
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rampant  in  others.  The  farmers,  for  example,  complain  with 
a  great  deal  of  justice  that,  while  the  regulation  of  food  prices 
restricts  their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed  upon  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  things  they  must  themselves  purchase;  and  similar 
inequities  obtain  on  all  sides. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the'  consideration  of  the  full 
use  of  the  water  power  of  the  country,  and  also  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sj^stematic  and  yet  economical  development  of  such 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  as  are  still  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  should  be  immediately  re- 
sumed and  affirmatively  and  constructively  dealt  with  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  pressing  need  of  such  legislation 
is  daily  becoming  more  obvious. 

The  legislation  proposed  at  the  last  session  with  regard  to 
regulated  combinations  among  our  exporters,  in  order  to  provide 
for  our  foreign  trade  a  more  effective  organization  and  method 
of  co-operation,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  completed  at  this 
session. 

And  I  beg  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  impossible 

Appropriation'  *^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^y  wasteful  and  extrava- 
billsj)y  a  single  gant  fashion  with  the  enormous  appropriations 
cpmmi  ee  ^^  ^j^^  public  moneys  which  must  continue  to 

be  made,  if  the  war  is  to  be  properly  sustained,  unless  the  House 
will  consent  to  return  to  its  former  practice  of  initiating,  and 
preparing  all  appropriation  bills  through  a  single  committee, 
in  order  that  responsibility  may  be  centered,  expenditures 
standardized  and  made  unifo.rm,  and  waste  and  duphcation  as 
much  as  possible  avoided. 

Additional  legislation  may  also  become  necessary  before  the 
present  Congress  again  adjourns  in  order  to  effect  the  most 
efficient  co-ordination  and  operation  of  the  railway  and  other 
transportation  systems  of  the  country;  but  to  that  I  shall,  if 
circumstances  should  demand,  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
upon  another  occasion. 

If  I  have  overlooked  anything  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
more  effective  conduct  of  the  war,  your  own  counsels  will  supply 
the  omission.     What  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  is  that  in, the 
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present  session  of  the  Congress  our  whole  attention  and  energy 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  vigorous,  rapid,  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war. 

We  can  do  this  with  all  the' greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm  be- 
cause we  know  that  for  us  this  is  a  war  of  high  principle,  de- 
Sinister  based   by  no  selfish  ambition  of  conquest   or 

purposes  spoliation;  because  we  know,  and  all  the  world 

Powers^^  knows,  that  we  have  been  forced  into  it  to  save 

the  very  institutions  we  live  under  from  corrup- 
tion and  destruction.  The  purposes  of  the  Central  Powers  strike 
straight  at  the  very  heart  of  everything  we  believe  in;  their 
methods  of  warfare  outrage  every  principle  of,  humanity  and  of 
knightly  honor;  their  intrigue  has  corrupted  the  very  thought 
and  spirit  of  many  of  our  people;  their  Sinister  and  secret  diplo- 
macy has  sought  to  take  our  very  territory  away  from  us  and 
disrupt  the  Union  of  the  States.  Our  safety  would  be  at  an 
end,  our  honor  forever  sullied  and  brought  into  contempt,  were 
we  to  permit  their  triumph.  They  are  striking  at  the  very 
existence  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

It  is  because  it  is  tor  us  a  war  of  high,  disinterested  purpose,  in 
which  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  banded  together  for 
Q  the  vindication  of  right,  a  war  for  the  pres- 

just  and  ervation  of   our   Nation  and  of  all  that  it  has 

^°^y  held  dear  of  principle  and  of  purpose,  that  we 

feel  ourselves  doubly  constrained  to  propose  for  its  outcome 
only  that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  intention,  for 
our  foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends.  The  cause  being  just  and 
holy,  the  settlement  must  be  of  like  motive  and  quality.  For 
this  we  can  fight,  but  for  nothing  less  noble  or  less  worthy  of 
our  traditions.  For  this  cause  we  entered  the  war  and  for  this 
cause  will  we  battle  until  the  last  gun  is  fired. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  because  this  seems  to  me  the  time  when 
it  is  most  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  in  order  that  all  the  world 
may  know  that  even  in  the]  heat  and  ardor  of  the  struggle,  and 
when  our  whole  thought  is  of  carrying  the  war  through  to  its 
end,  we  have  not  forgotten  any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the 
name  of  America  has  been  held  in  honor  among  the  nations, 
and  for  which  it  has  been  [our  glory  to  contend  in  the  great 
generations  that  went  before  us.    A  supreme  moriient  of  history- 
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has  come.  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  and  they 
see*.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  nations.  He  will  show 
them  favor,  I  devoutly  beUeve,  only  if  they  rise  to  the  clear 
heights  of  His  own  justice  and  mercy. 


Program  of  the  World's  Peace 

(Address  to  Congress,  January  8,  1918) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

Once  more,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  spokesmen  of  the  Central 
Empires  have  indicated  their  desire  to  discuss  the  objects  of 
The  Brest-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  possible  bases  of  a  general  peace. 

Litovsk  Parleys  have  been  in  progress  at  Brest-Litovsk 

nego  ai  n  between  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers, 

to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  belligerents  has  been  invited 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  may  be  possible  to 
extend  these  parleys  into  a  general  conference  with  regard  to 
terms  of  peace  and  settlement.  The  Russian  representatives 
presented  not  only  a  perfectly  definite  statement  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  would  be  willing  to  conclude  peace,  but  also  an 
equally  definite  program  of  the  concrete  application  of  those 
principles.  The  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers,  on 
their  part,  presented  an  outline  of  settlement  which  if  much 
less  definite  seemed  susceptible  of  liberal  interpretation,  until 
their  specific  program  of  practical  terms  was  added.  That 
.  ,  program   proposed  no  concessions  at  all  either 

German  pro-  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  or  to  the  prefer- 

posals  contrasted  q^^qqq  of  the  populations  with  whose  fortunes 
it  dealt,  but  meant,  in  a  word,  that  the  Central  Empires  were 
to  keep  every  foot  of  territory  their  armed  forces  had  occu- 
pied— every  province,  every  city,  every  point  of  vantage— as  a 
permanent  addition  to  their  territories  and  their  power.  It  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  the  general  principles  of  settlement 
which  they  at  first  suggested  originated  with  the  more  liberal 
statesmen  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  men  who  have  begun 
to  feel  the  force  of  their  own  peoples'  thought  and  purpose, 
while  the  concrete  terms  of  actual  settlement  came  from  the 
military  leaders,  who  have  no  thought  but  to  keep  what  they 
have  got.     The  negotiations  have  been  broken  off.     The  Rus- 

2P 
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sian  representatives  were  sincere  and  in  earnest.  They  caniTot 
entertain  such  proposals  of  conquest  and  domination. 

The  whole  incident  is  full  of  significance.  It  is  also  full  of 
perplexity.  With  whom  are  the  Russian  representatives  deal- 
y,.     .  ing?     For  whom  are  the  representatives  of  the 

majority  views  of  Central  Empires  speaking?  Are  they  speaking  for 
Central  Empires  ^j^g  majorities  of  their  respective  parliaments  or 
for  the  minority  parties,  that  miUtary  and  imperialistic  minority 
which  has  so  far  dominated  their  whole  policy  and  controlled  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  and  of  .the  Balkan  States  which  have  felt 
obliged  jto  become  their  associates  in  this  war?  The  Russian 
representatives  have  insisted,  very  justly,  very  wisely,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  modern  derfiocracy,  that  the  conferences  they 
have  been  holding  with  the  Teutonic  and  Turkish  statesmen 
should  be  held  within  open,  not  closed,  doors,  and  all  the  world 
has  been  audience,  as  was  desired.  To  whom  have  we  been 
listening,  then?  To  those  who  speak  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  9th  of  July 
last,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  liberal  leaders  and  parties, 
of  Germany,  or  to  those,  who  resist  and  defy  that  spirit  and 
intention  and  insist  upon  conque!st  and  subjugation?  Or  are 
we  listening,  in  fact,  to  both,  unreconciled  and  in  open  and 
hopeless  contradiction?  These  are  very  serious  and  pregnant 
questions.  Upon  the  answer  to  them  depepds  the  peace  of  the 
world.  . 

But  whatever  the   results  of   the  parleys  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
whatever  the  confusions  of  counsel  and  of  purpose  in  the  utter- 
.  ances  of  the  •spokesmen   of  the   Central   Em- 

Allied  peace  pires,  they  have  again  attempted  to  acquaint  the 

terms  known^  world  with  their  objects  in  th(i  war,  and  have 
again  challenged  their  adversaries  to  say  what  their  objects 
are  and  what  sort  of  settlement  they  would  deem  just  and 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  that  challenge  should 
not  be  responded  to,  and  responded  to  with  the  utmost  candor. 
We  did  not  wait  for  it.  Not  once,  but  again  and  again,  we 
have  laid  our  whole  thought  and  purpose  before  the  world,  not 
in  general  terms  only,  but  each  time  with  sufficient  definition 
to  make  it  clear  what  sort  of  definitive  terms  pf  settlement  must 
necessarily  spring  out  of  them.     Within  the  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  has  spoken  with  admirable  candor  and  in  admirable 
spirit  for  the  people  and  Government  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  confusion  of  counsel  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Central 
Powers,  no  uncertainty  of  principle,  no  vagueness  of  detail.  The 
only  secrecy  of  counsel,  the  only  lack  of  fearless  frankness,  the 
only  failure  to  make  definite  statements  of  the  objects  of  the 
war,  lies  with  Germany  and  her  allies.  The  issues  of  life  and 
death  hang  upon  these  definitions.  No  statesman  who  has  the 
least  conception  of  his  responsibility  ought  for  a  moment  to  per- 
mit himself  to  continue  this  tragical  g-nd  appalling  outpouring  of 
blood  and  treasure,  unless  he  is  sure  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  the  objects  of  the  vital  sacrifice  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
very  life  of  society  and  that  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks  think 
them  right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these  definitions  of 
principle  and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  thrilling 
.  and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the  many  mov- 

ciesir«  new  ing  voices  with  which  the  troubled  air  of  the  world 

^statement  is  filled.     It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people. 

They  are  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless,  it  would  seem,  before  the 
grim  power  of  Germany,  which  has  hitherto  known  no  relenting 
and  no  pity.  Their  power,  apparently, Js  shattered.  And  yet 
their  soul  is  not  subservient.  They  will  not.  yield  either  in 
principle  or  in  action.  Their  conception  of  what  is  right,  of 
what  it  is  humane  and  honorable,  for  them  to  accept,  has  been 
stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a  generosity  of 
spirit,  and  a  universal  human  sympathy  which  must  challenge 
the  admiration  of  every  friend  qi  mankind;  and  they  have  re- 
fused to  compound  their  ideals ,  or  desert  others  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  safe.  They  call  to  us  to  say  what  it  is  that  we  de- 
sire, in  what  if  in  anything  our  purpose  and  our  spirit  differ  from 
theirs;  and  I  beheve  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
wish  me  to  respond  with  utter  simplicity  and  frankness.  Whether 
their  present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  our  heartfelt  desire 
and  hope  that  some  way  may  be  opened  whereby  we  may  be 
privileged  to  assist  the  people  of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost 
hope  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace. 

It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  processes  of  peace 
when  they  are  begun  shall  be  absolutely  open,  and  that  they  sliall 
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involve  and  permit  henceforth  no  secret  understandings  of  any 

kind.  The  day  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  is  gone  by;  so 

T^      r,  *     is  also  the  day  of  secret  covenants  entered  into 

Day  Or  conquest      .  .  "^ 

and  aggrandize-  in  the  interest  of  particular  governments,  and 
ment  gone  by  i^y.^iy  ^^  ^^^^  unlooked-for  moment  to  upset  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  this  happy  fact,  now  clear  to  the  view 
of  every  public  man  whose  thoughts  do  not  still  linger  in  an 
age  that  is  dead  and  gone,  which  ipakes  it  possible  for  every 
nation  whose  purposes  are  consistent  with  justice  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  avow  now  or  at  any  other  time  the  objects 
it  has  in  view. 

We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right  had  occurred 
which  touched  us  to  the  quick  and  made  the  life  of  our  own  peo- 

'  ,  pie  impossible  unless  they  were  corrected  and  the 

Program  of 

the  world's  world  secured  once  for  all  against  their  recurrence. 

P®^*^®  What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing 

peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
to  live  in;  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace- 
loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its  own  life, 
determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  as  against  force  and 
selfish  aggression.  All  the  peoples  of  the*  world  are,  in  effect, 
partners  in  this  interest,  and  for  our  own  part  we  see  very  clearly 
that  unless  justice  be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us. 
The  program  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore,  is  our  pro- 
gram; and  that  program,  the  only  possible  program,  as  we  see 
it,   is  this: 

I.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at;  after  luhich  there 
shall  be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

II.  Absolute  freedom,  of  navigation  upon  the  seas;  outside- 
territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 

■  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action^or  the 
enforcement  of  iiiternational  covenants. 

III.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  ahiong  all 

■  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for 
its  maintenance. 
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*  IV,  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  arma- 
ments will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety. 

V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
that  in  determining  all  such  .questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of 
the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  Government  who^  title  is  to  be  determined. 

VI.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and  such  a  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and 
freest  co-operation  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for 
her  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  her  own  political  development  and  national 
policy,  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free 
nations  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a 
welcome,  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may 
herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations 
in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their 
comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distinguished  from 'their  own  in- 
terests, and  of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy. 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated 
and  restored  without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which 
she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single 
act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the 
nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined 
for  the  government  of  their  relations  with  one  another.  Without 
this  healing  act  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international 
law  is  forever  impaired. 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded 
portions  restored;  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in 
1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order, 
that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected 
along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria- Hungary .  whose  place  among  the 
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nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  shoidd  be  accorded 
the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

XI.  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  he  evacuated; 
occupied  territories  restored;  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one 
another  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  established 
Imes  of  allegiance  and  nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of 
the  political  and  economic  independence  and  teYritorial  integrity  of 
the  several  Balkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 

XII.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire 
should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but^he  other  nationalities 
which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted 
security  of  life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  auton- 
omous development,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently 
opened  as  a  free  passage .  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations 
wider  international  guaranties. 

XIII.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which 
should  include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  .access  to 
the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

XI V.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed,  under 
specific  covenants ,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  S7nall 
States  alike. 

In  regard  to  these  essential  rectifications  of  wrong  and  assert 
tioos  of  right  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  intimate  partners  of  all 
the  Governments  and  peoples  associated  together  against  the 
imperialists.  We  cannot  be  separated  in  interest  or  divided  in 
purpose.     We  s^and  together  until  the  end. 

For  such  arrangements  and  covenants  we  are  willing  to  fight, 
and  to  continue  to  fight,  until  they  are  achieved;  but  only  because 
we  wish  the  right  to  prevail  and  desire  a  just  and 
Gemi°grJataess  stable* peace,  such  as  can  be  secured  only  byre- 
moving  the  chief  provocations  to  wa^-,  which  tliis 
program  does  remove.     We  have  no  jealousy  of  German  great- 
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ness,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  program  that  impairs  it.  We 
grudge  her  no  achievement  or  distinction  of  learning  or  of  specific 
enterprise,  such  as  have  made  her  record  very  bright  and  very 
enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her  or  to  block  in  any  way 
her  legitimate  influence  or  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her 
either  with  arms  or  with  hostile  arrangements  of  trade,  if  she  is 
wiHing  to  associate  herself  with  us  and  the  other  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  in  covenants  of  justice  and  law  and  fair 
dealing.  We  wish  her  only  to  accept  a  place  of  equality  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world — the  new  world  in  which  we  n(fw  live — 
instead  of  a  place  of  master5^ 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  alteration  or 
modification  of  her  institutions.  But  it  is  necessary,  we  must 
frankly  say,  and  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any  intelligent 
dealings  with  her  on  our  part,  that  we  should  know  whom  her 
spokesmen  speak  for  when  they  speak  to  us,  whether  for  the 
Reichstag  majority  or  for  the  military  party  and  the  men  whose 
creed  is  imperial  domination. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete  to' admit  of 
any  further  doubt  or  question.  An  evident  principle  runs 
^  ,  through  the   whole  program   I   have  outlined, 

principle  of  our  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and 
program  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal 

terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be 
strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  foundation 
no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice  can  stand.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  could  act  upon  no  other  principle; 
and  to  the  vindication  of  this  principle  they  are  ready  to  devote 
their  lives,  their  honor,  and  everything  that  they  possess.  The 
moral  climax  of  this  the  culminating  and  final  war  for  huroan 
liberty  has  come,  and  they  are  ready  to  put  their  own  strength, 
their  own  highest  purpose,  their  own  integrity  and  devotion  to 
the  test. 


Reply  to  Chancellor  von  Hertling  and 
Count  Czernin 

(Address  to  Congre.ss,  February  11,  1918) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress : 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the 
objects  of  the  war  as  our  people  conceive  them.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain  had  spoken  in  similar  terms  on  the  5th  of 
January.  To  these  addresses  the  German  Chancellor  rephed  on 
the  24th,  and  Count  Czernin  for  Austria  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have  our  desire  so  promptly  realized  that  all  ex- 
changes of  view  on  this  great  matter  should  Ix^  made  'in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  world. 

Count  Czernin's  reply,  which  is  directed  chiefly  to  my  own 
address  of  the  8th  of  Januarj^,  is  uttered  in  a  very  friendly 
tone.  He  finds  in  my  statement  a  sufficiently 
mumcation^re^'  encouraging  approach  to  the  views  of  his  own 
ceived  from  Government  to  justify  hftn  in  believing  that  it 

"^"*  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  more  detailed  discussion 

of  purposes  by  the  two  Governments.  He  is  represented  to  have 
intimated  that  the  views  he  was  expressing  had  been  com- 
municated to  me  beforehand  and  that  I, was  aware  of  them  at 
the  time  he  was  uttering  them,  but  in  this  I  am  sure  he  was  mis- 
understood. I  had  received  no  intimation  of  what  he  intended  to 
say.  There  was,  of  course,  no  reason  why  he  should  communicate 
privately  with  me.  1  am  quite  content  to  be  one  of  his  public 
audience. 

Count  von  HertUng's  reply  is,  I  must  say,  very  vague  and  very 
confusing.  It  is  full  of  equivocal  phrases  and  leads,  it  is  not 
clear,  where.  But  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  different 
vague  and  tone  from  that  of  Count  Czernin,  and  apparently 

unsatisfactory  ^f  ^^^  opposite  purpose.  It  confirms,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  rather  than  removes,  the  unfortunate  impression  made  by 
what  we  had  learned  of  the  conferences  at  Brest-Li  to  vsk.    His 

33 
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discussion  and  acceptance  of  our  general  principles  lead  him  to 
no  practical  conclusions.  He  refuses  to  apply  them  to  the 
substantive  items  which  must  constitute  the  body  of  any  final 
settlement.  He  is  jealous  of  international  action  and  of  inter- 
national counsel.  He  accepts,  he  says,  the  principle  of  public 
diplomacy,  but  he  appears  to  insist  that  it  be  confined — at  any 
rate  in  this  case — to  generalities;  and  that  the  several  particular 
questions  of  territory  and  sovereignty,  the  several  questions 
upon  whose  settlement  must  depend  the  acceptance  of  peace 
by  the  twenty-three  States  now  engaged  in  the  war,  must  be 
discussed  and  settled,  not  in  general  council,  but  severally  by 
the  nations  most  immediately  concerned  by  interest  or  neigh- 
borhood. 

He  agrees  that  the  seas  should  beiree,  but  looks  askance  at 
any  limitation  to  that  freedom  by  international  action  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  order.  He  would  without 
HertUi^  views  reserve  be  glad  to  see  economic  barriers  removed 
between  nation  and  nation,  for  that  could  in  no 
way  impede  the  ambitions  of  the  military  party  with  whom  he 
seems  constrained  to  keep  on  terms.  Neither  does  he  raise  objec- 
tion to  a  limitation  of  armaments.  That  matter  will  be  settled  of 
itself,  he  thinks,  by  the  economic  conditions  which 'must  follow 
the  war.  But  the  German  colonies,  he  demands,  must  be  returned 
without  debate.  He  will  discuss  with  no  one  but  the  representa- 
tives of  Russia  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  peoples  and 
the  lands  of  the  Baltic  Provinces;  with  no  one  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  the  "conditions"  under  which  French  terri- 
tory shall  be  evacuated;  and  only  with  Austria  what  shall  be 
done  with  Poland.  In  the  determination  of  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  Balkan  States  he^ defers,  as  I  understand  him,  to 
Austria  and  Turkey;  and  with  regard  to  the.  agreements  to 
be  entered  into  concerning  the  non-Turkish  peoples  of  the  present 
Ottoman  Empire,  to  the  Turkish  authorities  themselves.  After 
a  settlement  all  around,  effected  in  this  fashion  by  individual 
barter  and  concession,  he  would  have  no  objection,  if  I  correctly 
interpret  his  statement,  to  a  league  of  nations  which  would 
undertake  to  hold  the  new  balance  of  power  steady  against 
external  disturbance. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  uhderstands  what  this  war 
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has  wrought  in  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  world  that  no  gen- 
eral peace,  no  peace  worth  the  infinite  sacrifices  of  these  years  of 
tragical  suffering,  can  possibly  be  arrived  at  in  any 
impossible  ^uch  fashion.     The  method  the  German  Chan- 

cellor proposes  is  the  method  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  We  cannot  and  will  not  return  to  that.  What  is  at  stake 
now  is  the  peace  of  the  world.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new 
international  order  based  upon  broad. and  universal  principles  of 
right  and  justice — no  mere  peace  of  shreds  and  patches.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Count  von  Hertling  does  not  s^e  that,  does  irot  grasp  it, 
is  in  fact  living  in  his  thought  in  a  world  dead  and  gone?  Has  he 
utterly  forgotten  the  Reichstag  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  July, 
or  does  he  deliberately  ignore  them?  They  spoke  of  the  conditions 
of  a  general  peace,  not  of  national  aggrandizement  or  of  arrange- 
ments between  State  and  State. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  just  settlement  of 
each  of  the  several  problems  to  which  I  adverted  in  my  recent 
address  to  the  Congress.    I  of  course  do  not  mean 
depends  on^^^        *^^^  ^^^  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
world's  ^  acceptance  of  any  particular  set  of  suggestions 

as  to  the  way  in  which  those  problems  are  to 
be  dealt  with.  I  mean  only  that  those  problems  each  and  all 
affect  the  whole  world;  that  unless  they  are  dealt  with  in  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  and  unbiased  justice,  with  a  view  to  the  wishes, 
the  natural  connections,  the  racial  aspirations,  the  security,  and 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  peoples  involved,  no  permanent  peace 
will  have  been  attained.  They  cannot  be  discussed  separately  or  in 
corners.  None  of  them  constitutes  a  private  or  separate  interest  in 
from  which  the  opinion  of  the  world  may  be  shut  out.  Whatever 
affects  the  peace  affects  mankind;  and  nothing  settled  by  mihtary 
force,  if  settled  wrong,  is  settled  at  all.  It  will  presently  have  to  be 
reopened. 

Is  Count  von  Hertling  not  aware  that  he  is  speaking  in  the 
court  of  mankind;  that  all  the  awakened  nations  of  the  world 

now  sit  in  judgment  on  what  every  public  man, 
Self-determina-  .      ,  '      ^  .  /,      •  <• 

tion  an  imperative  ot  whatever  nation,  may  say  on  the  issues  of  a 

principle  •   conflict  which  has  spread  to  every  region  of  the 

world?     The  Reichstag  resolutions  of  Jiily  themselves  frankly 

accepted  the  decisions  of  that  court.    There  shall  be  no  annexa- 
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tions,  no  contributions,  no  punitive  damages.  Peoples  are  not 
to  be  handed  about  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  by  an 
international  conference  or  an  understanding  between  rivals 
and  antagonists.  National  aspirations  must  be  respected; 
peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and  governed  only  by  their  own 
cQUsent.  "Self-determination"  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an 
imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth 
ignore  at  their  peril.  We  cannot  have  generp^l  peace  for  the  asking, 
or  by  the  mere  arrangements  of  a  peace  conference.  It  cannot 
be  pieced  together  out  of  individual  understandings  between 
powerful  States.  All  the  parties  of  this  war  must  join  in  the 
settlement  of  every  issue  anywhere  involved  in  it;  because  what 
we  are  seeking  is  a  peace  that  we  can  all  unite  to  guarantee  and 
maintain,  and  every  item  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  common 
judgment  whether  it  be  right  and  fair,  an  act  of  justice,  rather 
than  a  bargain  between  sovereigns. 

The  United  States  has  no   desire  to  interfere  in  European 
affairs  or  to  act  as  arbiter  in   European  territorial   disputes. 

She  would  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  any 
Must  remove         internal  weakness  or  disorder  to  impose  her  own 

will  upon  another  people.  She  is  quite  ready 
to  be  shown  that  the  settlements  she  has  suggested  are  not  the 
best  or  the  most  enduring.  They  are  only  her  own  provisional 
sketch  of  principles  and. of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
applied.  But  she  entered  this  war  because  she  was  made  a  part- 
ner, whether  she  would  or  not,  in  the  sufferings  and  indignities 
inflicted  by  the  miUtary  masters  of  Germany  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  mankind;  and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  touch 
her  as  nearly  as  they  will  touch  any  other  nation  to  which 
is  entrusted  a  leading  part  in  the  maintenance  of  civilization. 
She  cannot  see  her  way  to  peace  until  the  causes  of  this 
war  are  removed,  its  renewal  rendered  as  nearly  as  may  be 
impossible. 

This  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  small 
nations  and  of  nationalities  which  lacked  the  union  and  the  force 

to  make  good  their  claim  to  determine  theii'  own 
justice  no  less  allegiances  and  their  own  forms  of'  poUtical  life, 
than  economic  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which  will 
render  such  things  impossible  for  the  future;  and  those  covenants 
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must  be  backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations  that  love 
justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain  it  at  any  cost.  If  territorial 
settlements  and  the  political  relations  of  great  populations  which 
have  not  the  organized  power  to  resist  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  contracts  of  the  pov/erful  Governments  which  ccmsider  them- 
selves most  directly  affected,  as  Count  von  Hertling  proposes, 
why  may  not  economic  questions  also?  It  has  come  about  in  the 
altered  world  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  that  justice  and  the 
rights  of  peoples  affect  the  whole  field  of  international  dealing,  as 
much  as  access  to  raw  materials  and  fair  and  equal  conditions  of 
trade.  Count  von  Hertling  wants  the  essential  bases  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  to  be  safeguarded  "by  common  agreement 
and  guaranty;  but  he  cannot  expect  that  to  be  conceded  him  if 
the  other  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  articles  of  peace  are 
not  handled  in  the  same  way,  as  items  in  the  final  accounting. 
He  cannot  ask  the  benefit  of  common  agreement  in  the  one  field, 
without  according  it  in  the  other.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
sees  that  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with  regard  to  trade  and 
the  essential  materials  of  manufacture  would  afford  no  foundation 
for  peace.  Neither,  he  may  rest  assured,  will  separate  and  selfish 
compacts  with  regard  to  provinces  and  peoples. 

Count  Czernin  seems  to  see  the  fundamental  elements  of  peace 

with  clear  eyes,  and  does  not  seek  to  obscure  them.    He  sees  that 

an  independent  Poland,  made  up  of  all  the  in- 

Count  Czernin        disputably  Polish  peoples  who  lie  contiguous  to 

sees  more  clearly  ^  ,         .  ^^        j? -n  j 

one  another,  is  a  matter  of  European  concern  and 

must  of  course  be  conceded;  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and 

restored,   no  matter  what  sacrifices  and  concessions  that  may 

involve;    and  that  national  aspirations  must  be  satisfied,  even 

within  his  own  Empire,  in  the  common  interest  of  Europe  and 

mankind.    If  he  is  silent  about  questions  which  touch  the  interest 

and  purpose  of  his  allies  more  nearly  than  they,  touch  those  of 

Austria  only,  it  must  of  course  be  because  he  feels  constrained, 

J  suppose,  to  defer  to  Germany  and  Turkey  in  th*e  circumstances. 

Seeing  and  conceding,  as  he  does,  the  essential  principles  involved 

and  the  necessity  of  candidly  applying  them,  he  naturally  feels  that 

Austria  can  respond  to  the  purpose  of  peace  as  expressed  by  the 

United  States  with  less  embarrassment  than  could  Germany. 

He  would  probably  have  gone  much  further  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  en^barassments  of  Austria's  alliances  and  of  her  dependence 
upon  Germany. 

After  all,  the  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  Gov- 
T  t  f  ttitud  ernment  to  go  any  further  in  this  comparison  of 
simple  and  views  is  simple  and  obvious.    The  principles  to 

obvious  bg  applied  are  these: 

First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  upon 
the  essential  justice  of  that  varticular  case  and  upon  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent; 

Second,  that  peoples  and^ provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from,  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  forever  discredited, 
of  the  balance  of  power;  but  that — 

Third,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be 
made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of  claims- 
amongst  rival  States;  and — 

Fourth,  that  all  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  he  accorded  them  without 
introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and  an- 
tagonism that  woidd  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  consequently  of  the  world. 

A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations  can  be  dis- 
cussed. Until  such  a  peace  can  be  secured  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  go  on.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  these  principles  that 
we  regard  as  fundamental  are  already  everywhere  accepted 
as  imperative,  except  among  the  spokesmen  of  the  miUtary  and 
annexationist  party  in  Germany.  If  they  have  anywhere  else 
been  rejected,  the  objectors  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
or  influential  to  make  their  voices  audible.  The  tragical  cir- 
cumstance is  that  this  one  party  in  Germany  is  apparently 
willing  and  able  to  send  millions  of  men  to  their  death  to  prevent 
what  all  the  world  now  sees  to  be  just. 

I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  I  did  not  say  once  more  that  we  entered  this  war  upon 
no  small  occasion,  and  that  we  can   never  turn   back   from    a 
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course  chosen  upon  principle.  Our  resources  are  in  part  mobil- 
ized now,  and  we  shall  not  pause  until  they  are  mobilized  in  their 
The  United  States  entirety.  Our  armies  are  rapidly  going  to  the 
will  not  turn  fighting  front,  and  will  go  more  and  more  rapidly. 

^^*^^  Our  whole  strength  will  be  put  into  this  war  of 

emancipation — emancipation  from  the  threat  and  attempted  mas- 
tery of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic  rulers — whatever  the  difficul- 
ties^ and  present  partial  delays.  We  are  indomitable  in  our 
power  of  independent  action,  and  can  in  no  circumstances  con- 
sent to  live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force.  We 
believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new  international  order,  under 
which  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind 
shall  prevail,  is  the  desire  of  enlightened  men  everywhere. 
Without  that  new  order  the  world  will  be  without  peace, 'and 
human  life  will  lack  tolerable  conditions  of  existence  and  devel- 
opment. Having  set  our  hand  to  the  task  of  achieving  it,  we 
shall  not  turn  back. 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  no  word  of 
what  I  have  said  is  intended  as  a  threat.   That  is  not  the  temper 

of  our  people.    I  have  spoken  thus  only  that  the 
Its  power  a  ,111  ,  1  •  •      ^  *  • 

menace  to  no        whole  world  may  know  the  true  spirit  or  America; 

nation  ^j^^^.  j^gj^  everywhere  may  know  that  our  passion 

for  justice  and  for  self-government  is  no  mere  passion  of  words, 

but  a  passion  which,  once  set  in  action,  must  be  satisfied.    The 

power  of  the  United  States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people. 

It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of 

any  selfish  interest  of  our  own.     It  springs  out.  of  freedonl  and 

is  for  the  service  of  heeddm. 
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I     [  101.  The  War  Message  and  Facts  Behind  It. 

I     I  102.  The  Nation  in  Arms. 

j     I  103.  The  Government  of  Germany. 

F]  104.  The  Great  War. 

{     I  IDS.  A  War  of  Self-Defense. 

[     I  106.  American   Loyalty  by   Citizens   of  German   Descent. 

[     I  107.  Amerikanische  Biirgertreue,  a  translation  of  No.  6. 

p~|  108.  American  Interest  in  Popular  Government  Abroad. 

I     I  109.  Home  reading  Course  for  Citizen  Soldiers. 

I     I  110.  First  Session  of  the  War  Congress. 

Series  III. 

I     I  Official  Bulletin,  published  daily.     ($5  per  year.) 
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